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Art. VII The Life of William Alexander, Earl of 

Stirling, Major- General in the Army of the United 
States, during the Revolution ; with Selections from his 
Correspondence. By his Grandson, William Alexan- 
der Duer, LL. D. Published for the New Jersey 
Historical Society, by Wiley & Putnam. New York. 
1847. 8vo. pp. 272. 

Few contributions to the literature of our country are 
more useful than those which furnish the biographies of our 
distinguished men. In recording the actions, and giving an 
insight into the character, of those who have rendered valuable 
services to the republic, they at the same time bestow a 
merited reward on the faithful public servant, and hold up a 
valuable example to those who would tread the same honor- 
able career. Moreover, the private records from which they 
are usually compiled often bring to view much that has es- 
caped the documentary history of the times, and serve to 
cast a brighter light along the track of general history with 
which they are connected. 

While Mr. Duer, therefore, has performed an act of filial 
duty in presenting to the public the papers of his distinguish- 
ed ancestor, he has also made a valuable contribution to the 
existing materials for our national history. The narrative, too, 
with which he has skilfully connected the correspondence, 
that comprises the chief part of his work, supplies agreeably 
the information which the reader would desire, and enables 
him to form a just estimate of the actions and character of 
one of the fathers of our independence. From the volume 
before us we propose to give a condensed view of the life, 
services, and character of Lord Stirling. 

William Alexander was born in New York, in 1726. 
His father, James Alexander, was a native of Scotland, who 
having served at an early age as an engineer officer in the army 
of the Pretender, in the rebellion of 1715, on its suppression, 
took refuge in America. Through the interest of friends, he 
obtained employment, on his arrival, in the office of the 
secretary of the province, and devoted his leisure assiduous- 
ly to the study of law. His mathematical acquirements soon 
obtained for him the appointment of surveyor-general of the 
provinces of New York and New Jersey. He was also ad- 
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mitted to the bar in New York, and, practising in the inter- 
vals of his duties as surveyor, according to Smith, the 
historian of the colony, " attained great eminence for his 
profound legal knowledge, sagacity, and penetration." In 
1720, Governor Burnet appointed him a member of his 
council. According to the biographer, — " It was not mere- 
ly as a lawyer, a politician, or a statesman, that Mr. Alex- 
ander was distinguished, but also as a man of science. He 
was not only the principal author, with Dr. Colden, of the 
memorable report on the Indian trade, in defence of the 
policy of Governor Burnet, but, together with Dr. Franklin, 
Francis Hopkinson, and others, founded the American Phi- 
losophical Society. He maintained, moreover, a constant 
correspondence with Halley, the Astronomer Royal at Green- 
wich, and other learned mathematicians in different parts ol 
Europe, upon subjects relating to their common pursuits." 
James Alexander died in 1756, leaving an ample fortune to 
his children. 

William Alexander had received the best education the 
country at that time afforded, and had the advantage of 
private instruction from his father in the exact sciences. 
Early in life he had engaged in commercial pursuits, and 
subsequently joined the commissariat of the army. 

" The zeal, activity, and military spirit he displayed in the 
discharge of his duties, in the field as well as in the camp, at- 
tracted the notice of the commander-in-chief, General Shirley, 
whose staff he was eventually invited to join as aide-de-camp and 
private secretary. In this capacity he served during the greater 
part of the war, which, although not formally declared in Europe 
until 1756, had actually commenced on this continent some 
years before. It was thus that young Alexander had an early . 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of military affairs, during 
three severe campaigns in which he served with General Shirley." 

In an interval of his service with the army, the enlightened 
benevolence which marked his character exhibited itself 
in his uniting with five of his fellow-townsmen in laying 
the foundation, by a donation of " six hundred pounds to 
purchase books for the people," of the admirable institution 
now known as the New York Society Library. About this 
period he married Sarah, the eldest daughter of Philip 
Livingston, proprietor of Livingston manor. 

General Shirley having been superseded in the military 
command in the Colonies, — 
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" Major Alexander accompanied him to England in the 
autumn of 1756, to aid in the settlement of his accounts, and to 
indicate by his testimony the character of his commander. He 
was accordingly examined as a witness on his behalf at the bar 
of the House of Commons, in April, 1757, and his evidence con- 
tributed materially to the justification of his friend and patron. 
The candor and intelligence of the young American in giving 
his testimony received the marked approbation of the House, and 
contributed, with the interest of Shirley, and the letters he had 
brought with him from other military men of rank and family, to 
facilitate his introduction to some of the most eminent public 
characters in England ; while his conciliatory manners, social ac- 
complishments, general information, and enlightened views in 
regard to the mutual interests of the mother country and her 
colonies, recommended him strongly to their esteem and con- 
fidence. Among the friends distinguished by rank and station that 
he made at this period was the eloquent and ingenious Charles 
Townshend, the versatility of whose talents has obtained a per- 
manent celebrity in the splendid eulogy and quaint metaphors of 
Edmund Burke." 

James, the father of William Alexander, was known, at 
the time of his leaving Scotland, to be the presumptive heir 
to the title of the Earl of Stirling. On the death of that 
nobleman, in 1737, James Alexander was probably prevented 
from laying claim to the title by the circumstances under 
which he left his native country, being implicated in the 
rebellion of 1715. 

His son, William Alexander, being free from reproach oh 
this account, and having received from his father a consider- 
able inheritance which he had increased by marriage, so as 
to render his fortune sufficient for the support of a Scotch 
earldom, felt bound to make good nis claim to a title which 
he considered rightfully his own. Nor was Mr. Alexander's 
object in procuring himself to be judicially recognized as the 
heir male of the deceased Earl of Stirling limited to the at- 
tainment of the peerage alone. The estates of the last earl in 
Scotland had all been sequestrated for the benefit of his 
creditors. But there remained large tracts of country in 
America, which had been granted to his ancestors, and which 
had escaped the sequestration, as well on account of their 
remoteness, as their inconsiderable value at that period. The 
progress of time, settlement, and the consequent development 
of resources, had now.given to these tracts no trifling present, 
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and immense prospective value, which their enumeration will 
suffice to show. 

They consisted first of Nova Scotia, next of Long Island, 
and lastly of St. Croix or Sagadahock, a territory com- 
prising all the present State of Maine lying eastward of the 
Kennebec river. The last Earl of Stirling had conveyed 
his title to Long Island and St. Croix to the Duke of York, 
in consideration of an annuity of £ 300, which is said never 
to have been in any part paid. The right of the earl to 
make this conveyance was also questioned, by reason of bis 
having refused to enter on the inheritance of his father, on 
account of the debts with which it was encumbered, chiefly 
in consequence of the expenses incurred by his father in 
colonizing bis American estates ; he had therefore aban- 
doned it to sequestration. The American estates had 
eventually come to be administered by the crown, which 
now enjoyed the quitrents. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Alexander was persuaded 
to hope, that if he could make good, as he had just reason 
to believe he should, his claim to the earldom of Stirling, 
the inheritance of the family estates in America might follow. 
This inheritance he offered to divide equitably with the 
descendants of the female branch of his family in England, 
who cordially assented to his proposition, and authorized 
him to proceed in their behalf. Having made his claims 
known to his friends in England as well as in this country, 
" it was," says his biographer, " from the encouragement of 
Mr. Townshend, the Duke of Argyle, and the Earl of Bute, 
in addition to the persuasions of General Shirley, and of his 
friends Messrs. Thomas and John Penn, the proprietaries 
of Pennsylvania, and of Mr. Morris, their governor of that 
province, that Mr. Alexander was induced to lay claim to 
the vacant earldom of Stirling." 

Having obtained the highest legal opinions in favor of his 
claim, among others that qf Mr. Wedderburne, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor and Baron Loughborough, he repaired to 
Edinburgh in the summer of 1757, and remained there a 
year, occupied, with the aid of eminent counsel, in collect- 
ing the testimony necessary to substantiate his title to the 
peerage, and in instituting the proper legal proceedings to 
establish it. These matters not having been accomplished 
without the law's usual delay, Mr. Alexander returned to 
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London to await the result, where it was at length com- 
municated to him by his legal adviser in Edinburgh, in March, 
1759, in a letter which thus concluded: — " We had a most 
creditable jury of the best gentlemen in town, who, with one 
voice, have found you nearest male-heir to the last de- 
ceased Earl of Stirling." 

It had appeared in evidence before the jury, that Mr. 
Alexander was lineally descended from an uncle of the first 
Earl of Stirling, whose direct male line had failed on the 
death of his great-grandson in 1737. Under the Scottish 
laws, a patent of nobility, not confined to heirs male in the 
direct line, went to the nearest collateral branch. This was 
not the case in England ; but as the claim was to a Scottish 
peerage, which carried no right, except by election, to a 
seat in the House of Lords, Mr. Alexander's counsel were 
of opinion, that his title to the peerage resulted from his 
having established his claim to be considered the nearest 
heir male. 

Subsequently to the finding of the jury in his favor, 
Mr. Alexander was addressed by his title of Earl of Stir- 
ling, which he continued ever after to use and to receive in 
his correspondence with the ministers of the crown and 
other officers of state. His able legal adviser in Scotland 
was of opinion that, having gone through all the forms which 
the Scottish laws required to put him in possession of his 
title, he should now assume it and rest satisfied, until objec- 
tions should be made at an election of Scottish, peers to 
represent the body in the Imperial Parliament. This opin- 
ion coincided with his own. But the Duke of Newcastle, 
then prime minister, and others of his friends in England, 
urged him to petition the House of Lords to acknowledge 
his claim to the peerage, as the most respectful course 
towards that body, and most likely therefore to conciliate 
its favor. This he accordingly did. 

Whilst the matter was still pending, with several other 
contested peerages, before that body, the death of his mother 
in New York made it necessary for him to return home. 
He accordingly sailed from Portsmouth in the Alcide man- 
of-war, on the 28th of July. This ship had to convoy a fleet 
of merchant-vessels for the West Indies, as well as for North 
America. The circuitous voyage which this involved, as 
well as the dull sailing of some of the vessels, and their 
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general dilatoriness and disobedience of signals, so prolonged 
the passage, that the Alcide did not arrive at New York 
until the 2 1 st of October, after a passage of eighty-five days. 
Soon after his arrival, he wrote to Lord Bute, congratulating 
him on the recent fall of Martinico, and expressing the opin- 
ion, that the force which had accomplished this conquest 
might advantageously be employed in the reduction of 
Havana, whose great importance in the hands of England 
he strongly enforced, especially as a means of subsequently 
conquering Louisiana. He suggested, moreover, that " if the 
troops already in the West Indies were insufficient, they 
might be reinforced by eight or nine good battalions from 
New York." Havana was, indeed, soon after taken, the 
expedition having sailed from England soon after Stirling's 
letter reached Lord Bute. It reinforced itself with the 
troops which had reduced Martinico, and was further aided 
in the siege, at a moment when failure seemed inevitable, by 
the timely arrival of a strong reinforcement from New York. 

Stirling had intended returning in the following winter 
to England, to aid the favorable issue of his petition to 
the House of Lords. But his passage to New York had 
been so unexpectedly prolonged as to render this course in- 
compatible with the necessary attention to his domestic 
affairs. His petition, which could only be entertained after 
several antecedent ones of a similar nature were disposed of, 
probably languished for the want of his personal attendance. 
He wrote to Lord Bute, explaining the circumstances which 
rendered his immediate return to England impossible, and 
asking the favor of his " protection and interest, so far as to 
obtain that justice which every one in like circumstances has 
enjoyed." 

" I only ask," he added, " what the express terms of the patent 
give, to me ; what has constantly been the practice of succession 
in'Scotland for a century or two before the union ; what has not 
been altered by that treaty, but is confirmed by it ; and this, my 
Lord, under your protection, I can make no doubt of obtaining ; 
and therefore should be glad to have the proceedings in my case 
in Scotland brought before their lordships as soon as possible, that 
they may be satisfied that I hold my title agreeably to the prac- 
tice of that country, in the most authentic manner." 

A change of ministry soon after followed, bringing in the 
Tories, and dispossessing the Whigs, who were personally 
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and politically Stirling's friends. The fall of Bute was es- 
pecially unfortunate. Prime-minister at the time, a Scotch- 
man himself, and according to popular reproach the favorer 
of his countrymen, his great influence with the king, whose 
tutor he had been, and by whom he was greatly beloved, 
could not but have enabled him to give effect to his friend- 
ship to Stirling, by procuring a favorable issue to bis claim. 
With the change of ministry that followed, it was doomed 
to languish and die. The last that was heard of it was its 
being postponed for consideration to a succeeding session of 
Parliament. Another claimant of the peerage subsequently 
arose, in the person of Alexander Humphreys, who claimed 
as descended from a daughter of the last earl, and produced 
a patent, extending the entail to heirs female. But on the 
production of this document, he was indicted for forgery, and 
the patent, with other papers on which he relied to prove his 
title, was found to be spurious ; and in a subsequent suit, so 
late as 1833, after the heirs male of Lord Stirling had failed, 
it was judicially decided that Humphreys was not the lawful 
heir to the earldom. 

Turning his attention to what was attainable, and of more 
immediate interest, Stirling now devoted himself with re- 
newed zeal to the concerns of his native country. He be- 
came surveyor-general of New Jersey, which office had been 
held by his father, and busied himself in collecting materials 
for a new map of North America, having detected many in- 
accuracies in the maps already published. He announced 
to Lord Bute his intention to make a journey of exploration 
around all the great lakes, in furtherance of this project, and 
also to measure a degree of latitude on the Hudson, for 
which he was then making preparation. An evidence of his 
scientific pursuits at this period is preserved in the library 
of the New York Historical Society, in a manuscript ac- 
count of an observation made by him of the transit of Venus, 
for the purpose of verifying the longitude of New York. He 
was at this time one of the governors of King's, now Colum- 
bia, College, in bis native city, which was languishing for want 
of means to render it as useful as its friends desired. The 
governors determined to send an agent to England, to solicit 
aid from the benevolent patrons of education in that country. 
Dr. James Jay, a brother of John Jay, was selected for that 
purpose, and bore from Stirling urgent letters to Lord 

vol. lxiv. — no. 135. 38 
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Romney, Lord Bute, and other influential friends, in further- 
ance of his mission.* 

On the return of Stirling to America, he had resumed his 
residence in New York. Soon after, he commenced building 
at Baskenridge in New Jersey, on an extensive estate which 
he possessed there, his father having been one of the propri- 
etaries of East Jersey. On the completion of his house, he 
made it his summer residence, and eventually his permanent 
abode. Soon after his removal to New Jersey, he was 
chosen a member of the governor's council, and continued 
to hold the office without interruption until the period of the 
Revolution. In the political duties thus devolved upon him, 
in those of his station of surveyor-general, and in others 
which he appears to have assumed with the higher object of 
adding to what was then known of the geography of the coun- 
try, for which purpose he had the aid of detachments from 
the king's troops in New York, his time was usefully em- 
ployed ; and any leisure that remained must have been oc- 
cupied by the exertions required of him as a large landed 
proprietor, solicitous at once to raise the value of his estates 
and to promote the prosperity of his tenants, by the exercise 
of an extensive hospitality, and by the correspondence which 
he continued to maintain at home and abroad. A letter 
which he wrote at this period to Lord Shelburne, afterwards 
Marquis of Lansdown, possesses no little interest from the 
account that it gives of his occupations, and his enlightened 
views respecting the measures to be pursued for promoting 
the welfare of the Colonies, both for their own sake, and as 
the best means of advancing the prosperity of the mother 
country. 

" New York, August 6, 1763. 

" My dear Lord, — Nothing could have given me greater sat- 
isfaction, than hearing of your Lordship's appointment to preside 

* Columbia College, thus fostered in its infancy by Stirling, has since 
become one of the most flourishing and efficient institutions, as far as its 
course of instruction extends, in this or in any country. For many years, 
and until the shattered state of his health occasioned his retirement, it was 
presided over with the greatest ability and entire success by the grandson 
of its early benefactor, to whom we are^indebted for this volume. The dis- 
cipline of Columbia College, which, from the independent character of our 
youth, is ever the chief difficulty in our institutions of learning, was perfect 
under the presidency of Mr. Duer, whose dignified yet courteous bearing, 
and happy union of suavity and force, always restrained even the approach 
of insubordination. 
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at the board which must have so great a share in the government 
of a country in which it is my lot to reside. Your Lordship's early 
inquiries, and strong desire of acquiring knowledge of this new 
world, must now be of great use to your country ; for on a 
proper management of the colonies t>n this continent much of 
Great Britain's future greatness depends. The wants of its in- 
creasing population must at all events greatly increase the man- 
ufactures of the mother country. The suppression of such 
branches of trade as interfere with the importation of them from 
Great Britain, and the encouragement of such a cultivation of 
these colonies as will supply her with raw materials, for which she 
is now obliged to pay millions to foreign nations, is a work that 
must render the value of this continent to Great Britain inesti- 
mable. These things have, no doubt, occurred to your Lordship, 
as well as the proper mode of carrying them into execution. But 
if j'ou can indulge me, I will, from time to time, send you such 
hints as occur to me, of measures suitable to this part of the con- 
tinent ; you may perhaps find something among them that has 
escaped your notice. 

" The making of pig and bar iron, and the cultivation of hemp, 
are two articles that want encouragement greatly. We are ca- 
pable of supplying Great Britain with both to a great extent ; but 
the first requiring a large stock to begin with, people of moderate 
fortunes cannot engage in it ; and those of large ones are yet very 
few, and their attention is generally given to the pursuit of other 
objects. Some few, indeed, in this province and in New Jersey, 
have lately erected excellent works, the success of which, I hope, 
will encourage others to follow their example. As to hemp, our 
farmers have got into a beaten track of raising grain and grazing 
cattle, and there is no persuading them out of it, unless by exam- 
ples and premiums ; and these it would be well for government to 
try. A few thousand pounds expended in that way might have a 
good effect. 

" The making of wine, also, is worth the attention of govern- 
ment. Without its aid, the cultivation of the vine will be very 
slow ; for of all the variety of vines in Europe, we do not yet 
know which will suit this climate ; and until that is ascertained by 
experiment, our people will not plant vineyards. Few of us are 
able, and a much less number willing, to make the experiment. 
I have lately imported about twenty different sorts, and have plant- 
ed two vineyards, one in this province, and one in New Jersey ; 
but I find the experiment tedious, expensive, and uncertain ; for 
after eight or ten years' cultivation, I shall perhaps be obliged to 
reject nine tenths of them as unfit for the climate, and then begin 
new vineyards from the remainder. But however tedious, I am 
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determined to go through with it. Yet I could wish to be assisted 
in it. I would then try it to a greater extent, and would the soon- 
er be able to bring the cultivation of the grape into general use. 
" It is in these vineyards, my Lord, and in clearing a large 
body of rich swamp-lands in New Jersey, and fitting it for the 
cultivation of hemp, in settling a good farm in the wilderness, 
and bringing to it some of the productions and improvements of 
Europe, that are my present employments. They have taken 
place of the pleasures of London, and I sometimes persuade my- 
self that this is the happier life of the two. Yet there are some 
hours I could wish to have repeated ; those in which I was hon- 
ored with your Lordship's conversation I shall ever recollect with 
the greatest pleasure." 

The attempt to suppress those branches of trade which 
would check importation from the mother country was one 
of the grievances complained of at the Revolution. But this 
formed a part of the settled policy of England, and would not 
have been for a long time resisted, but for the more unreason- 
able pretensions which she afterwards attempted to enforce. 
In addition to his efforts to add to the productions of his 
country by the cultivation of the vine and of hemp, he soon 
after induced others to join him in establishing extensive iron- 
works in New Jersey, to which enterprise he devoted much 
of his time and attention. 

The even tenor of his life, whilst engaged in these tranquil 
occupations, equally beneficial to the land of his birth, and 
to that other country which he, in common with his fellow-col- 
onists, was accustomed to consider and speak of as "home," 
were ere long interrupted by the mad attempt of the Tory 
administration to tax the American Colonies without their 
consent. This pretension was in violation at once of their 
charters and of their intrinsic rights as British subjects, and 
when once before suggested, it had been rejected by Sir 
Robert Walpole, for reasons the wisdom of which has long 
since been confirmed by history. 

" I will leave the taxation of America for some of my succes- 
sors, who may have more courage than I have, and be less a 
friend to commerce than I am. It has been a maxim with me, 
during my administration, to encourage the trade of the Ameri- 
can Colonies in the utmost latitude ; nay, it has been necessary 
to pass over some irregularities in their trade with Europe ; for 
by encouraging them to an extensive growing foreign commerce, 
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if they gain ,£500,000, I am convinced that £250,000 of their 
gain will be in his Majesty's exchequer, by the labor and prod- 
uct of this kingdom ; as immense quantities of every kind of our 
manufactures go thither; and, as tliey increase in their foreign 
American trade, more of our produce will be wanted. This 
is taxing them more agreeably to their own constitution and to 
ours." 

One of his successors was found to possess the courage in 
which Walpole had declared himself deficient, and in March, 
1765, Mr. Grenville, assisted by Charles Townshend, who 
had now changed his party and opinions, carried through 
Parliament the Stamp Act, for levying duties on certain doc- 
uments used in the Colonies. History has recorded how 
this pretension was received in America. Stirling was 
among the most active of its opposers. He encouraged re- 
sistance to its execution by promoting the agreement to dis- 
pense with the stamped paper without prejudice to the valid- 
ity of contracts in which the act required it to be used. He 
also exerted his influence to procure the removal of the par- 
liamentary agent of New Jersey, who had not opposed the 
enactment of the obnoxious law, and in causing the eminent 
solicitor, who had acted for himself in London, to be ap- 
pointed in his place. A letter from this gentleman, announc- 
ing the subsequent repeal of the odious act, expresses the 
views of Stirling as well as his own. " I entirely agree with 
your Lordship that we should be content with your com- 
merce, which, indeed, is all that is valuable in the Colonies ; 
and if this commerce will bring every farthing of your money 
to Britain, I agree with your Lordship that we can have no 
more." 

It became apparent that arms alone were to vindicate the 
just rights of the Colonies. A Whig, not merely from edu- 
cation and early associations, but from the convictions of his 
mature judgment, Stirling had opposed the Stamp act, and 
used his influence to procure its repeal ; he had opposed 
with equal determination the expedients by which, under 
another form, it was attempted to attain the same unlawful 
end of taxing the Colonies without their consent. When 
coercion was at length attempted in Massachusetts, and was 
followed by the resistance of its people and the shedding of 
their blood, Stirling was among the first in the other prov- 
inces to take up arms in defence of what he knew to be the 
38* 
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common cause of all the Colonies. The military experi- 
ence which he had gained on the Canadian frontier twenty- 
years before, under Shirley, together with his local influence 
and personal popularity, and above all, his ardor in the 
cause of American liberty, led to his* being unanimously 
chosen by the people of Morris county to command a regi- 
ment of militia, which he had been instrumental in raising in 
the summer of 1775; and the legislature of the province 
confirmed the choice, and commissioned 1iim accordingly. 

He displayed his characteristic energy and activity in re- 
cruiting and organizing his regiment, supplying arms at his 
own expense to such of his men as were unable to arm 
themselves. Whilst engaged in this duty, he was ordered to 
organize two regiments of regular troops, which Congress 
had directed to be raised in New Jersey for the general ser- 
vice. He visited in rapid succession the various parts of 
the province to procure recruits, collect arms and ammuni- 
tion, and prepare barracks. In a few days, he succeeded in 
completing the regiment intended for his own command, the 
head-quarters of which were established at Elizabethtown. 
Immediately afterwards he commenced preparations to de- 
fend any vessels that might take refuge in the neighbour- 
ing waters of New Jersey from molestation by the British 
cruisers in the harbour of New York ; and he asked authority 
from Congress to take for the public use from any merchant 
vessels that might arrive whatever ammunition they might 
have on board, on the payment of its value. This suggestion 
was adopted. Having reason to believe that the king's 
governor in New Jersey, William Franklin, son of Dr. 
Franklin, was likely to undertake something in favor of the 
royal cause, he caused him to be placed under guard. Hav- 
ing subsequently issued a proclamation in the king's name 
for assembling the provincial legislature, Franklin was re- 
moved to Connecticut by order of Congress, and guarded 
there as a prisoner. 

Early in January, 1776, Stirling received a letter from 
General Washington, then commanding the army by which 
Boston was invested, advising him that the British were fit- 
ting out an expedition, which the general believed to be 
destined against Long Island, and possibly against New York 
itself. He stated that he had detached General Lee to take 
command in New York, and prepare for its defence, and to 
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overawe Long Jsland, where many of the inhabitants were 
disaffected ; and he directed Stirling to reinforce Lee with 
troops from New Jersey. 

Whilst he was executing these orders, intelligence reached 
him that a transport for the ministerial army at Boston was 
hovering off Sandy Hook in distress, waiting for assistance 
from the king's ships in New York. Supposing her to be 
laden with arms and ammunition, he immediately started for 
Amboy, seized a pilot-boat which lay there, and manned 
her with volunteers to attempt the capture of the transport. 
He was joined by three boats from Elizabethtown, under 
Colonel Dayton. They found the ship nearly twenty miles 
seaward from Sandy Hook, and immediately boarded, cap- 
tured, and brought her into Elizabethtown. She proved to 
be laden with coal and provisions. Though Stirling felt a 
natural regret that the ship was not laden with arms and am- 
munition, as he had conjectured, yet the capture was a seri- 
ous annoyance to the enemy. Provisions were already be- 
coming scarce in Boston, and fuel was in such requisition to 
meet the rigors of a severe winter, that many of the houses 
were demolished for fire-wood. The promptness with which 
this little naval enterprise was conceived, and the spirit with 
which it was conducted, at once established his character for 
zeal, activity, and gallantry, and gained for him and his fol- 
lowers one of the earliest votes of thanks from Congress. 
At the same time, he zealously exerted himself to check the 
attempts, that were made by the disaffected and avaricious, 
to ship provisions and wood from New Jersey for the aid of 
the troops in Boston. 

On the 4th of February, 1776, he received orders from 
General Lee to march with his regiment to New York. He 
set out the following day, and crossing the Hudson with diffi- 
culty through the running ice, reached New York on the 
6th. There he found no commissary of provisions, and was 
obliged to supply his regiment with rations by such ways and 
means as he could devise. On the 1st of March, Stirling 
was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general, and his com- 
mission was forwarded to him in a highly complimentary 
letter from the President of Congress. General Lee being 
soon after detached to take the command in the Southern Col- 
onies, Stirling remained for a season in the chief command at 
New York. He immediately directed his efforts to cutting 
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off the communication between Staten Island, off which the 
king's ships lay, and Long Island, by stationing parties along 
the shores of the bay, to watch the movements of the enemy, 
check their depredations, and destroy their boats, as oppor- 
tunity offered. He also made great exertions to prepare 
quarters in New York for the American army, under Wash- 
ington, who proposed to march thither as soon as the royal 
forces should leave Boston, which it was evident they could 
not long continue to hold. 

The forces under Stirling, including the New Jersey and 
Connecticut troops, and volunteers from the city, amounted 
to two thousand men. It being apprehended, that the fleet 
and army from Boston would proceed at once to New York, 
to occupy that place permanently, and endeavour to divide 
the Colonies by opening a communication through Hudson's 
river and the Lakes with Canada, every effort was made 
to strengthen the defences of the place. Stirling called for 
additional troops from New Jersey and Connecticut, and 
fortified the most commanding points on Long Island and at 
New York, being aided by the inhabitants in throwing up the 
works. In addition to other motives to exertion, he was 
stimulated by the assurance^of Washington, " that the fate of 
this campaign, and of course the fate of America, depends 
upon you, and the army under your command, should the 
enemy attempt your quarter." Though Washington rein- 
forced him after General Howe had embarked a portion of 
his forces with an apparent intention to depart from Boston, 
still, lest his preparation might be only a feint, Washington 
could not withdraw his troops until the British fleet and army 
departed, on the 17th of March. Then he broke up his 
camp, and proceeded with his army by detachments to New 
York. 

During a short time, Stirling was superseded in the chief 
command at New York by Brigadier-General Thompson. 
He employed the interval in superintending the construc- 
tion of additional works on the Jersey shore of the Hud- 
son. General Thompson being soon after ordered to the 
Canada frontier, the chief command again devolved on Stir- 
ling, who continued to urge forward the completion of the 
defences. To the principal work on New York island he 
gave the name of Fort Washington ; to that opposite it, on 
the Jersey shore, the name of Fort Lee, in compliment to 
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the officer who had planned the fortifications. Smaller 
works were constructed at Horen's Hook and Throg's Neck, 
to defend the approach by Hell Gate, while the approach to 
the city by land was guarded by a redoubt at McGowan's 
pass, near Haerlem. Intrenchments were also thrown up 
on Long Island, and forts erected or repaired at Red Hook 
and the Narrows, and on the small islands in the harbour. 

General Washington reached New York with the remain- 
der of his army, on the 14th of April, and assumed the chief 
command. General Howe, instead of proceeding at once, as 
was expected, to New York, had retired to Halifax, to await 
reinforcements from England. He arrived in New York to- 
wards the close of June, and landed on Staten Island on the 
4th of July, the day on which Congress had solemnly pro- 
claimed the independence of the United States. Being 
joined by his brother, Lord Howe, in command of a formi- 
dable fleet, the two were empowered as commissioners to 
treat of peace. They accordingly made overtures for this 
purpose ; but as their powers extended to little beyond grant- 
ing pardons to those who, as General Washington remarked, 
" had committed no fault, and therefore wanted no pardon," 
their overtures were ineffectual. 

On the 22d of August, the British landed with nearly their 
whole force, under cover of their fleet, at Gravesend, on 
Long Island. General Putnam had the chief command on 
the island, and he remained within the line of fortifications 
which Stirling had erected. Under his orders, Generals 
Sullivan and Stirling were appointed to command without 
the lines. Only a portion of the American army had been 
ferried over to Long Island, probably to prevent the sacrifice 
of the whole ; and General Washington did not assume the 
command in person. The object, therefore, was not a gen- 
eral and decisive battle, but a temporary check and annoy- 
ance ; even this was considered perilous. 

The centre of the British army, consisting of Hessians 
under General de Heister, occupied Flatbush. Earl Percy 
and Lord Cornwallis were on the right, and General Grant 
on the left. On the night of the 25th, General Clinton drew 
off the van of the British army to the eastward, and in the 
morning seized some heights which commanded the road 
from Jamaica to Brooklyn. General Grant, at the same time, 
advanced along the shore of the bay, at the head of the left 
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wing, with ten pieces of cannon. Stirling was directed by 
Putnam to oppose this advance with the two regiments 
nearest at hand. Early in the morning, he came in sight of 
the-enemy, before whom our advanced parties .were retiring. 
These he rallied, and skirmishing immediately commenced, 
the contending parties having come within one hundred and 
fifty yards of each other. The fire was kept up briskly for 
two hours, when the British light troops retired, though the 
cannonade continued on both sides. 

Meantime, it became apparent from the firing that the 
British had turned the left wing of our force, and gained its 
rear, and that the centre also had given way, and was in full 
retreat. Stirling perceived that immediate retreat could 
alone save his own detachment from being made prisoners. 
Ordering the main body of his force to make the best of their 
way through Gowan's creek, he gallantly, and with great self- 
devotion, placed himself at the head of four hundred of 
Smallwood's Maryland regiment, and attacked a corps under 
Lord Cornwallis, advantageously posted at a house at the 
mills, near which his detachment was to pass the creek. 
The attack was kept up with the greatest intrepidity, the 
small party having been checked five times, and rallied again, 
under his encouragement, with fresh ardor. They were on 
the point of driving Cornwallis from his station, when the 
approach of a British reinforcement compelled Stirling to 
draw off, in the hope of providing for the safety of the brave 
men who were still with him, those for whom they were 
sacrificing themselves having already effected their retreat. 
But fresh hodies of the enemy encountered him in every 
direction, keeping up a galling fire from several quarters. 
He succeeded in turning a hill-side, which covered him from 
the fire of the British, and was making a rapid retreat, when, 
meeting a fresh body of the enemy, he was compelled to 
surrender to the Hessian general, De Heister. He Was 
soon taken on board of Lord Howe's ship, the Eagle. 

Had not the enemy been allowed to turn the left of our 
army, from neglect of a precaution which had been special- 
ly enjoined by Washington, and had all parts of the line been 
defended with equal obstinacy with that intrusted to Stirling, 
the check to the British army would have been more ef- 
fectual. Its advance would have been purchased by greater 
sacrifice, and Stirling would have been able to make good 
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his retreat. Washington bore strong testimony to the 
bravery and resolution with which he had defended his posi- 
tion, and took the earliest occasion to effect his exchange ; 
and Congress, in acknowledgment of his services, promoted 
him to the rank of major-general. 

Soon after the evacuation of New York, he returned to his 
duty in the army, and took part in the retreat through New 
Jersey, and in the operations on the Delaware, where he 
again signalized himself by the successful defence of Coryell's 
Ferry, which the British attempted to seize. When the 
army, elated by its successful efforts at Trenton and Prince- 
ton, but worn out by fatigue and privation, settled down for 
necessary repose, very late in the season, in winter-quarters 
at Morristown, Stirling's vigilance recommended him to 
Washington as a suitable person to command the lines im- 
mediately opposite to the enemy. This led to his being fre- 
quently engaged in skirmishes with detached parties of the 
British. On the opening of the campaign in 1777, Stirling 
encountered a strong party under Cornwallis, and, after 
sustaining the attack of the British with great gallantry, was 
compelled by their superior numbers to retire from the open 
country, with the loss of three field-pieces. But after reach- 
ing a more advantageous position, he made so obstinate a 
stand as to arrest the further progress of Cornwallis. Other 
similar checks led Sir William Howe to abandon the at- 
tempt to reach Philadelphia by land. 

Stirling was then detached with his division up the Hud- 
son, to reinforce the army intended to operate against 
Burgoyne. He had reached the Highlands, when intel- 
ligence of the British army having embarked, with the prob- 
able intention of passing round by sea to Philadelphia, led 
to his recall to reinforce the main army under Washington. 
Discouraged by the difficulties of ascending the Delaware, 
Sir William Howe entered the Chesapeake, and, ascending to 
the mouth of Elk river, moved his army up in the transports 
as far as it continued navigable, and disembarked his troops 
to the number of eighteen thousand men. The effective 
force of Washington did not exceed eleven thousand, a con- 
siderable part being militia, in whom he had little confidence. 
This force he assembled on the Brandywine, to oppose the 
approach of the British to Philadelphia, and he determined to 
hazard a battle for the protection of our seat of government. 
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On the morning of the 11th of September, the British 
army got in motion to attempt crossing the river, and 
skirmishing commenced. Cornvvallis had been detached 
from the left of the British up the bank of the Brandywine, 
and had crossed it at the Forks, without opposition. Wash- 
ington immediately detached Generals Sullivan, Stirling, and 
Stephen to oppose this column under Cornvvallis, with whom 
was Sir William Howe, in person. Stirling's and Stephen's 
divisions formed on favorable ground, having both flanks 
covered with wood, and the artillery judiciously posted. 
Sullivan's troops, having made a longer circuit, had not 
had time to form, when the British commenced their attack 
with great impetuosity. The American column made a 
spirited resistance ; but the right wing being in some dis- 
order, was obliged to give way. Sullivan succeeded in rally- 
ing his command, but being briskly charged, it again gave 
way, and, the flank of the column being thus exposed, the re- 
mainder of the line began to waver. Sullivan, left behind by 
his flying troops, joined those who continued to resist, and 
throwing himself, with Stirling and Lafayette, personally into 
the conflict, made a stand until our forces were completely 
broken, and the enemy were within twenty yards of them ; 
then, taking refuge in the woods, they succeeded in rejoining 
their routed followers. Lafayette was wounded, but Sul- 
livan and Stirling escaped unhurt. 

Washington soon after pressed forward, with Greene, to 
the succor of this column ; but finding it broken, he succeed- 
ed in covering its retreat, and checking the advance of the 
British. The remainder of Howe's army having crossed the 
Brandywine, Washington retreated to Chester, and on the 
following day to Philadelphia. He again offered battle to 
the British army, and the action had commenced, when a 
heavy rain coming on, it was suspended. Washington then 
continued his retreat to Skippack, and the British took pos- 
session of Philadelphia, from which, notwithstanding their 
superior force, Washington had kept them out an entire 
month since their landing at Elk river. 

Howe having extended the cantonments of the British 
army, Washington thought the moment favorable for attack- 
ing the portion of it which lay in Germantown. Stirling 
was to command the reserve, consisting of the brigades of 
Nash and Maxwell. At seven in the evening, the various 
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corps began their march, and falling upon the British 
advanced parties by surprise," routed them with little dif- 
ficulty. The plan was well concerted ; but an unusually 
thick fog prevented the Americans from distinguishing friend 
from foe, occasioned them to lose their way in some in- 
stances, and threw every thing into confusion. A very 
determined and successful resistance was also made by a 
party of British troops which occupied Chew's house, a 
stone building of such strength as to resist a cannonade. 
The attack failed, therefore, in its main object. The 
reserve under Lord Stirling appears to have been actively 
engaged, General Nash, who formed part of it, having been 
among the slain. 

Soon after, Washington called a council of his generals, 
to consider the question of an attack on Philadelphia. 
Eleven of them were opposed to the attack, and four in 
favor of it. Stirling, in behalf of this minority, prepared an 
able plan for attacking Philadelphia at daylight. But the ex- 
periment was deemed too hazardous, considering the weak- 
ness of our own, and the strength of the British army, and our 
troops soon after went into winter-quarters at Valley Forge. 

Just before this period, the American arms had gained a 
great triumph on the banks of the Hudson by the capitula- 
tion of the entire army of Burgoyne to the forces under 
General Gates. The successful commander, who, besides 
being favored by fortune and the errors of the enemy, had 
conducted himself with ability, immediately became an ob- 
ject of admiration to the whole country. Many were in 
favor of placing the whole army under his command, instead 
of leaving it under the more cautious guidance of Washing- 
ton, who, though he had shown that he could act with great 
decision and vigor when there was a fair prospect of success, 
was yet unwilling to hazard the liberties of his country by 
exposing an ill-provided and imperfectly disciplined army 
in frequent combats with superior numbers. This opin- 
ion had its favorers even in Congress. But the army, 
estimating Washington at his full worth, with two or three 
exceptions, was decidedly in his favor. General Conway, 
an Irishman, educated in France, had come with other 
foreigners to America to seek advancement in our army. 
He had been made a brigadier-general, but not having won 
any distinction in this rank, and having excited Washing- 
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ton's distrust, he became his secret enemy, and exerted 
himself to disparage his proceedings. With him originated 
the secret scheme to substitute Gates for Washington, known 
as the " Conway cabal," which was brought to the knowl- 
edge of Washington through the instrumentality of Stirling. 
Colonel James Wilkinson, aide-de-camp of Gates, being on 
his way with despatches to Congress, then sitting at York 
in Pennsylvania, stopped at Stirling's head-quarters at Read- 
ing, and having dined with him, repeated to Major Mc Wil- 
liams, an aid of Stirling, the following passage from a letter 
of Conway to Gates : — " Heaven has determined to save 
your country, or a weak general and bad counsellors would 
have ruined it. " Majo$ McWilliams considered it his duty 
to disclose this communication to Stirling, who in turn felt 
bound by public duty as well as by private friendship to 
make it known to Washington. He immediately did so, 
with* the remark, " Such wicked duplicity I shall always 
consider it my duty to detect." 

This led to a correspondence between Washington, Gates, 
and Conway, and subsequently between Stirling and Wilkin- 
son. Rumors respecting it got abroad, and public senti- 
ment was so aroused against the conspirators, that they were 
compelled to abandon their ambitious projects. A part of 
the rancor of these disappointed men was naturally enough 
directed against Stirling. An attempt was made to dis- 
parage him for an imputed violation of the laws of hospitality, 
by imparting to Washington the scheme which had been 
divulged at table in a moment of conviviality. Those whose 
conspiracy could not bear the light, who were themselves 
plotting treason and circulating calumny, evinced a wonder- 
ful respect for the laws of honor and hospitality. But Stir- 
ling only communicated intelligence reported to him as a 
matter of duty by his subordinate officer. It would have 
been treason alike against friendship and patriotism to have 
withheld a knowledge of this plot from its intended victim. 
The course which he pursued was identical with that of 
Patrick Henry, then governor of Virginia, when the same 
cabal attempted to poison his mind against the commander- 
in-chief. He at once informed him of what was plotting for 
his injury, remarking, " While you face the armed enemies of 
your country, and by the favor of God have been kept un- 
hurt, I trust your country will never harbour in her bosom 
the miscreant who would ruin her best supporter." 
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The army remained at Valley Forge until Sir Henry 
Clinton evacuated Philadelphia, on the 18th of June, 1778, 
when Washington immediately started in pursuit, with the 
intention of hanging on the British rear, harassing its march, 
and, if a favorable opportunity occurred, of bringing it to 
battle. On the 28th, the British occupied the high grounds 
about Monmouth court-house, Sir Henry Clinton having sent 
forward his baggage under Knyphausen, leaving the flower 
of his army wholly unencumbered to bring up the rear. At 
eight in the morning, the British rear having descended into 
the plains, Lee, who led the advance of the Americans, 
commenced cannonading them, and pushed forward a force 
on both their flanks. The whole of the enemy immediately 
marched back to resist this attack. Part of Lee's troops 
fell into confusion, and he ordered a retreat, intending, as he 
afterwards alleged, to rally them in a more defensible position. 
Washington, who was ignorant of what had occurred, ordered 
up the rear of the army to support the advance, and rode 
forward, when he was met by the troops in full retreat. He 
ordered Lee to rally his corps and make a stand, which he 
partially accomplished, but was again forced from the ground. 
At this moment, Stirling, who commanded the left wing, 
brought forward a detachment of artillery, which played 
with such effect on the British, who had now crossed the 
morass, as to check their advance. They then attempted to 
turn the left flank, but were repulsed by Stirling's infantry. 
Wayne had now come up with the right wing, and equally 
checked their advance on his side, compelling the British to 
retire to the position they had occupied on the arrival of 
Washington. Washington now ordered the artillery forward 
to cannonade the enemy, and detached a corps of infantry 
to gain their flanks ; but before any further impression could 
be made, night put an end to the battle. At midnight, the 
British decamped so silently that their retreat was not per- 
ceived, and thus got beyond the reach of further pursuit. 
Lee subsequently requested a court-martial upon his conduct, 
and measures were immediately taken for his trial. Stirling 
was made president of the court, and Lee was found guilty 
of all the charges preferred against him, and suspended from 
command for a year. 

In October, Stirling was ordered to Elizabethtown, to 
command the troops in New Jersey employed in watching 
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the British fleet and the army in New York. On the open- 
ing of the campaign of 1779, he was ordered to take post at 
Pompton with the Virginia division, and cover the country to- 
wards the Hudson. Major Henry Lee, who, with his light 
horse, formed part of the command, was stationed in advance, 
to watch the motions of the enemy. Having learned that 
their advanced party at Paulus Hook was remiss in keeping 
guard, Major Lee formed a project of surprising it. His 
suggestion being approved by Washington, Stirling furnished 
him with the necessary force, and took part in person with a 
strong detachment to cover his retreat. The enterprise was 
carried through with great spirit, and was entirely successful, 
the British post being surprised, and one hundred and fifty 
men taken prisoners. For the part which Stirling took in 
this affair, he received the thanks of Washington and of Con- 
gress. 

The main body of the army having gone into winter- 
quarters at Morristown, Washington detached Stirling with 
two thousand men to attempt carrying the British posts on 
Staten Island. The troops moved rapidly forward on sleds, 
and having crossed the inlet on the ice, Stirling detached 
Colonel Willet to attack a British regiment at Decker's, 
whilst he proceeded with the remainder to the watering- 
place, where the main body of the enemy lay. Notwithstand- 
ing the precautions that had been taken, and the great de- 
spatch with which the assailants had moved, the spies of the 
enemy had gained intelligence, and the British troops were 
all within their works, prepared for resistance. The pro- 
jected surprise having thus failed, the works being too strong 
to be carried by assault, and the communication, moreover, 
with New York being unexpectedly found open, by which the 
British could be reinforced, the attack was necessarily aban- 
doned. Some skirmishing took place in the retreat, a charge 
on the rear from the enemy's cavalry was repulsed, and a 
few prisoners were brought off by the Americans. 

The campaign of 1780 was not fruitful of any important 
events in the northern part of the United States, where Stir- 
ling was employed. Projects were entertained for the 
recovery of New York, with the assistance of the French, 
who had now engaged actively in our behalf; but on account 
of the delay in waiting for our allies, the plans for this pur- 
pose were not carried into effect. In 1781, Stirling was or- 
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tiered to Albany, to take the chief command of the Northern 
army collecting there, to resist another invasion from Canada 
under St. Leger. He had under his orders Brigadier-Gen- 
erals Stark, Van Rensselaer, Gansevoort, and Enos, with a 
small body of regular troops, and militia from New York, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and New Hampshire. He col- 
lected the main body of his army at Saratoga, and made the 
most judicious arrangements to maintain the favorable omen 
of a battle-field already consecrated by victory. 

Soon after his arrangements were completed, he had the 
satisfaction of announcing to his troops the complete triumph 
of our arms at Yorktown. This decisive event, with the ap- 
proach of winter, doubtless put an end to the projected expe- 
dition of St. Leger. Stirling soon after dismissed the militia 
to their homes, and transferred his head-quarters to Albany. 
A scheme was formed for a winter's expedition, moving the 
troops in sleds over the snow, to reduce St. John's, Cham- 
blee, and Montreal ; but it was deemed advisable to remain 
on the defensive in this quarter, and the project was not pros- 
ecuted. 

Stirling now resumed the command in New Jersey, and 
in January, 1782, he repaired to Philadelphia, which was 
within his military command, and established his head- 
quarters there for the winter. In the spring of the following 
year, he was appointed, with the adjutant-general of the army 
and another officer, on a commission to settle the rank of the 
subalterns of the Connecticut line ; and he proceeded for that 
purpose to Fishkill, where those troops were encamped. 
This service being accomplished, he was again ordered to 
command the Northern department, and established his head- 
quarters at Albany. There were rumors again of a contem- 
plated expedition from Canada, to join an army of the enemy 
from New York, and effect the long meditated junction by 
the Hudson river and the Lakes ; but no real movement was 
made towards this object, and Stirling had only to remain on 
the watch, and use every effort to keep himself well informed 
of the intentions of the enemy. 

Whilst thus engaged in the service of his country, his use- 
ful and honorable career was suddenly brought to a close. 
" The fatigue of body and mind to which he had been sub- 
jected during his command on an important and exposed fron- 
tier, superadded to the hard service and constant exposure 
39* 
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he had undergone from the commencement of the war, 
brought on a violent attack of the gout, which soon proved 
fatal. He died at Albany, on the 15th of January, 1783, in 
the fifty-seventh year of his age," within a week of the day on 
which the independence of his country was solemnly recog- 
nized by treaty. 

" He was buried in the vault of his wife's ancestors, within the 
walls of the ancient Dutch church in that city ; and when that 
venerable edifice was demolished, his bones were removed to the 
cemetery belonging to the Protestant Episcopal Church, of which 
he was a member. His funeral was solemnized with the mili- 
tary observances appropriate to his rank, and the religious rites 
of his communion ; and the ceremonies of the occasion are still 
remembered by the elder inhabitants of that city, as a spectacle 
of extraordinary interest and solemnity. He left a widow and 
two daughters ; Mary, the elder, married to Robert Watts ; Cath- 
arine, the younger, to Colonel William Duer. 

" The death of Lord Stirling was lamented by his brother offi- 
cers, and the troops he had commanded, [embracing every brig- 
ade in the American army, except those of South Carolina and 
Georgia,] as well as by his personal friends. He was regretted, 
indeed, by all, both in military and civil life, who knew him 
either in his public capacity or private relations ; by many also, 
who, without knowing him personally, were aware of the loss the 
public cause had sustained in being deprived of the influence of 
his character and the benefit of his services." 

From what we have thus gleaned from the work before us, 
it is apparent that Stirling was among the foremost of those 
to whom we are indebted for the priceless blessings and the 
daily increasing national greatness that we enjoy. When 
these States were colonies, we have seen him with patriotic 
foresight endeavouring to foster their growth by enlightened 
suggestions to their rulers in the mother country ; by advice 
to his neighbours, and by example, extending the number of 
objects of agricultural cultivation, and exploring and develop- 
ing our mineral wealth ; with enlightened benevolence aiding 
to found a library for the diffusion of knowledge among the 
inhabitants of his native city, and fostering in its infancy 
an institution of learning, which has sent forth so many youth 
fitted for a career of usefulness and honor. 

An ardent lover of his country and of her liberties, we 
find him strenuously opposing the earliest attempts to assail 
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them. The Stamp Act, and the act to lay duties at our sea- 
ports without our consent, found in him an equally inflexible 
opponent. When humble and loyal prayers to a stubborn 
king and an equally obstinate Parliament failed in obtaining 
redress, he encouraged the combinations that rendered these 
attempts at taxation nugatory. And when, at length, an at- 
tempt was made to crush all opposition by a large and well- 
disciplined army, he was among the first to take up arms, 
and never relinquished them until he died, on the eve of his 
country's emancipation. In the naval expedition against the 
king's transport off Sandy Hook, he first displayed his zeal 
and enterprise ; in the battle of Long Island, where he 
sacrificed himself with a small portion of his troops to secure 
the safety of the remainder, at Middlebrook, at the Brandy- 
wine, at Germantown, and at Monmouth, he met in arms the 
invaders of his country, and in most of these bloody fields 
found occasion to signalize the obstinate courage and con- 
stancy which were his distinguishing characteristics. From 
August, 1775, when he first took up arms in New Jersey, 
until his decease, in January, 1783, he was unremittingly en- 
gaged in active service. In the midst of all the discourage- 
ments that attended his country's struggle for liberty, from 
her weak and inefficient confederation, depending for the ful- 
filment of its pledges on thirteen distinct sovereignties, from 
her ruined finances, depreciated currency, her starving and 
half-naked soldiery, rendered mutinous by the penury, and 
sometimes by the neglect, of Congress, he never despaired of 
the republic. And so he persevered until death, to the ruin 
of his private fortune, and with equal disregard of that rank 
in the mother country, and of the large territorial claims at- 
tached to it, which a contrary course would have estab- 
lished ; — an honorable example of a man counting nothing 
of value in comparison with the sacred maintenance of his 
principles, and sinking every selfish consideration in the one 
strong and controlling feeling of an ardent patriotism. 



